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factory in the book. This refers to the extremely abstract and 
schematic treatment of these most concrete aspects of our experience, 
rather than to the position taken by the author, which is merely 
that of conservative Neo-Hegelianism. It is a pity that an ethical 
method which still has so much to say for itself, and the value of which 
largely consists in the help it gives one in taking a concrete view of 
the moral life, should be expounded in such perversely abstract and 
technical fashion. And, as too often happens in such cases, the author's 
ingenuity has been exhausted on the technical phraseology ; the facts 
of the moral life taken account of are few and only too familiar. Of 
course, facts collected on no particular principle are almost useless, 
and, when carelessly interpreted, worse than useless ; but it is to be 
hoped that the recent labors of investigators as competent as Dr. West- 
ermarck and Mr. Hobhouse, — which ought to prove as significant for 
idealists as for others, — will help to put these abstract constructions 
of moral and religious experience permanently out of fashion. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise an author for not doing what, 
apparently, he has not seriously attempted to do. Nobody can read 
these lectures, and the four chapters that form their continuation and 
conclusion, without recognizing in Professor Baillie a very competent 
exponent of the principles of Neo-Hegelianism, as they appeal to a 
conservative mind. There is remarkably little uncertainty of touch 
or writing himself clear. The book is as accurate, in nearly all essen- 
tial respects, as it is dry and colorless ; and it is really helpful in assist- 
ing one to think out again the idealistic problem and its solution. 
But it fails exactly where Mr. Haldane's Gifford Lectures (1902-4) 
were so preeminently successful, — in impressing the reader with the 
very important bearing of modern idealism upon the most recent 
problems of science and philosophy, as well as upon the more prac- 
tical, but not less perplexing, problems of modern life. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Harvard Psychological Studies. Edited by Hugo Munsterberg. 

Vol. II. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. 

— pp. 644. 

This volume represents a large part of the output of the Harvard 
laboratory during the last four years. There are in addition five articles 
appropriate to the opening of the new laboratory in Emerson Hall, — 
three descriptive of the laboratory and its work, past and present, and 
two addresses by Professor Munsterberg delivered on the occasion of 
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the dedication, "The Place of Experimental Psychology," and 
" Emerson as Philosopher. ' ' The contributions comprise twenty-three 
studies on subjects ranging from visual sensations, through feeling and 
attention, to animal psychology. They are naturally of very unequal 
length and importance. The most that can be done in a review of 
any brevity is to mention the results of the more important investiga- 
tions and refer the reader to the original for details. 

The first of the optical studies, by G. V. Hamilton, entitled " Stere- 
oscopic Vision," shows that there are certain lateral positions of the 
eyes in which we have a difference in the retinal images with no cor- 
responding difference in depth of the resulting single objects. The 
result is regarded as proof that the images must call out movements or 
tendencies to movement if there is to be any perception of space, and 
that the distance perceived must depend upon the motor rather than 
the sensory phase of the process, a triumph for the Aktionstheorie. 
One wonders, however, whether knowledge of the position of the 
eyes may not enter in this case to check the ordinary interpretation 
of the double images, — whether this is not an exception to the general 
rule that proves it rather than a disproof of the ordinary theory. An 
early experiment of Helmholtz seems to have been overlooked. 

Professor Holt contributes two related papers, " Eye-movements 
during Dizziness," and " Perception during Eye-movements." He 
obtains very satisfactory photographic records of the movements of the 
eyes, which indicate that, instead of the slow movement in the direc- 
tion opposed to rotation and rapid return movement during rotation, 
there is, after rotation is over, a slow movement in the direction of 
rotation and rapid movements in the opposite direction. In the fol- 
lowing paper he connects the fact that there is no vision during the 
rapid return movement with a cortical inhibition of perception, an in- 
hibition that is observed in other cases during the voluntary eye-move- 
ment, instead of making it depend upon any increased difficulty in 
vision due to the rate of the movement. Mr. Boswell contributes an 
interesting study of the various kinds of visual irradiation in its effects 
upon the perception of stationary and moving objects. 

< ' The Expression of the Feelings, " by F. M. Urban, is very largely 
a study of the cause of dicrotism of the pulse from the records in the 
literature, with some theoretical speculations on more general topics. 

J. A. H. Keith, in " The Mutual Influence of Feelings," concludes 
that the feelings induced by different senses ordinarily influence each 
other. A stricter interpretation of his results, however, would be that 
the feeling that results from several sensations is ordinarily due in 
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some measure to each, rather than to any one alone. Very much the 
same results were reached by Professor Johnston (" The Combination 
of Feelings "), and the same comment is to be passed. The results 
are also interpreted in terms of the Aktionstheorie. 

Miss Rowland's "/Esthetics of Repeated Space Forms," gives a 
large number of positive results, obtained both experimentally and by 
a study of architectural applications. The results are, in fact, too 
numerous and varied to be summarized within the space at command. 
This section on feeling ends with a study of the feeling -value of unmu- 
sical tone-intervals by Dr. Emerson. His most important result is that 
certain of the unmusical intervals exceed the musical in their affective 
value. 

The next paper, " Certainty and Attention," by Frances H. Rous- 
maniere, comes to no very definite conclusions. There are individ- 
ual differences in certainty, and certainty is no greater for things 
attended to than for objects in the fringe. The two following short 
papers, "Inhibition and Reinforcement," by Louis A. Turley, and 
"The Interference of Optical Stimuli," by H. Kleinknecht, workout 
further details of Ranschburg's observations on the influence of iden- 
tical and similar members in a series of elements to be remembered. 

Longer and more important is the study by Professor Haynes, " Sub- 
jective and Objective Simultaneity." He attempts to bring the 
results of the complication experiments into harmony with the fact 
of the distribution of attention. The temporal displacement of 
stimuli would be explained by the incapacity to attend to two things 
at a time. The attempt at confirmation by testing the degree to 
which simultaneous judgments of a single object disturb one another, 
does not show interference enough to warrant the conclusion in the 
author's own mind. If, however, he had seen Hylan's results, the 
reason would have been obvious to him. The simultaneous judgments 
are undoubtedly not really simultaneous, but are successive, made on 
the basis of the memory after-image. It is just this necessity for 
successive appreciation that gives rise to the temporal displacement of 
disparate stimuli. 

The " Estimation of Number," by Dr. C. T. Burnett, shows that 
estimation of large numbers (from twenty to a hundred) depends 
primarily upon the spatial arrangement and upon the time of exposure. 
Compact elements seem less numerous than scattered, and short ex- 
posures increase the number, as compared with longer, in approxi- 
mately inverse ratio. "Time-Estimation," by Drs. Yerkes and 
Urban, confirms the sex difference noted by MacDougall. Women, 
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as a rule, underestimate a second, overestimate durations from 18 to 
1 08 seconds, while men make the opposed errors. The explanation 
of the difference is promised in a later paper. Estimation of time 
was found to depend very largely upon the filling. 

Of the two papers on association, " Association under the Influence 
of Different Ideas," by Bird T. Baldwin, shows primarily that the 
last of a series of stimuli is predominant in the determination of the 
course of association, although occasionally the stimuli fuse in their 
influence. "Dissociation," by C. H. Toll, is a preliminary report 
on the relative importance of association by contiguity and by 
similarity. 

The two motor papers offer results too detailed to be generalized in 
our space, and the reader must be referred to the originals. 

Most evenly satisfactory are the contributions to comparative psy- 
chology. Dr. Yerkes summarizes the results of a large number of 
separate investigations, published previously, in the " Mutual Relations 
of Stimuli in the Frog. ' ' He demonstrates the presence of reenforce- 
ment and inhibition between different stimuli in the frog, and shows 
that they have much the same temporal relations as in man. In the 
" Temporal Relations of Neural Processes," Dr. Yerkes shows that the 
reaction times of a frog fall into three groups that are correlated with 
reflex, instinctive, and voluntary acts ; and he argues that the reaction 
time may be made an important subsidiary criterion of the presence 
of consciousness. The "Mental Life of the Domestic Pigeon," by 
John E. Rouse, adds this to the list of animals of whose mental life 
we have a fairly complete picture. The results are to put the pigeon 
below the English sparrow and most mammals. It learns fairly 
complicated reactions by trial and error, shows no sign of imitation, 
and, when formed, the associations persist unchanged for ' ' at least six 
weeks." Records of respiration were also used to test the sensitive- 
ness of the bird to various stimuli. The concluding paper, " The Re- 
actions of the Cray-fish," shows that the cray-fish is somewhat nega- 
tively phototactic, is sensitive to different colors, positively geotactic, 
negatively barotactic, and in strong measure positively thigmotactic. 

It is impossible to refrain from congratulating Professor Miinster- 
berg upon the strong impression he makes upon his students, and the 
degree in which they become ardent supporters of his theories. The 
Aktionstheorie in particular is confirmed by every investigation that can 
be given a motor turn, and these constitute the majority of the contri- 
butions. It is to be hoped that the new laboratory, with its increased 
facilities, will prove even more fruitful than the old. Much would be 
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added to the value of the work, however, if some means could be found 
of publishing at more frequent intervals. In the present volume there 
are several studies, evidently completed several years ago, that would 
have greatly aided later work, earlier published, had they only been 
available. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
University of Michigan. 



